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WE ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world. 
Children must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that 
they can live and share in that future——A Children’s Charter in Wartime. 
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A Promise to Children in War-Torn Areas 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


By MarrHa BranscoMBe 


Consultant in International Social Services, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


Reports from enemy-dominated areas in 
Europe and Asia, although they cannot always 
be verified, reflect in grim detail the appalling 
toll war has already taken of child life and the 
ravaging consequences of war for children who 
still survive. It is not necessary to point out 
the plight of these children country by coun- 
try—we know that millions of them are suffer- 
ing from disease and from varying degrees of 
malnutrition; millions are orphaned, homeless, 
separated from their families, away from their 
homelands, and lacking clothing; millions are 
suffering from serious emotional disturbances— 
fear, insecurity, anxiety. As the United Na- 
tions forces move on, and the ravaged areas 
again see fighting, the suffering endured by 
children will be intensified and the numbers 
being debilitated will increase. All this pre- 
sages grave consequences in the future. 

In view of these facts, an event that occurred 
on November 9, 1948, is of far-reaching signi- 
ficance for the children in the war-torn areas. 
On this date, the 44 United Nations and the 
nations and authorities associated with them 
in the war signed an agreement establishing 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, commonly known as UNRRA. 
With the signing of this agreement, the United 
Nations took what President Roosevelt de- 
scribed as “the first bold steps toward the prac- 
tical, workable realization of a thing called 
freedom from want.” 


Must Perform First and Greatest Tasks in Midst of 

War. 

Although regarded as the first great instru- 
ment of the peace to come, UNRRA will have 
to perform its first and greatest tasks in the 
midst of war. Brought into being at what 
perhaps is the crisis of the struggle in Europe, 
it must work to reconcile the demands of peace 
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with the exigencies of a continuing and intensi- 
fied war, and, in a world in which the require- 
ments of the military forces remain paramount, 
to perform the indispensable service of provid- 
ing for the immediate material needs of lib- 
erated areas. 

UNRRA is designed strictly as a temporary 
organization to function during the immediate 
emergency period following the liberation of 
occupied areas, 


Meeting Civilian Needs in Liberated Areas Will Speed 

Victory. 

President Roosevelt, on the occasion of the 
signing of the agreement, declared that while 
the war lasts meeting civilian needs in liberated 
areas will speed victory, and “when victory 
comes there can certainly be no secure peace 
until there is a return of law and order in the 
oppressed countries, until the peoples of these 
countries have been restored to a normal, 
healthy, and self-sustaining existence * * *, 
In UNRRA we have devised a mechanism, based 
on the processes of true democracy, which can 
go forward toward accomplishment of such an 
objective * * *” 

Looking toward this same objective, the 
United Nations and the nations associated with 
them declared in the preamble of the agreement 
“that immediately upon the liberation of any 
area * * * the population thereof shall re- 
ceive aid and relief from their sufferings; food. 
clothing and shelter; aid in the prevention of 
pestilence and in the recovery of the health of 
the people; and that preparation and arrange- 
ments shall be made for the return of prisoners 
and exiles to their homes and for assistance 
in the resumption of urgently needed agricul- 
tural and industrial production and the resto- 
ration of essential services, * * *.” 
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Responsibility for the activities involved in 
the fulfillment of this pledge to the victims of 
war is to be assumed by all the member nations 
acting together through UNRRA—each nation 
according to its own individual resources and 
constitutional procedures—each nation pri- 
marily responsible for meeting the needs of its 
own people. 

The organization required to perform the 
functions of UNRRA is provided for by the 
agreement. There is a Council, which is the 
policy-making body, composed of one rep- 
resentative of each member government or au- 
thority. The Central Committee of the Coun- 
cil, composed of the representatives of China, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, will 
deal with problems arising between sessions of 
the Council, but its actions are subject to rati- 
fication by the Council. Provision is also made 
for certain standing committees and regional 
committees. In addition, the Council is autho- 
rized to establish standing technical committees, 
or-such other committees as may be desirable, to 
advise the Council, the Central Committee, and 
the Director General. 

All executive authority of UNRRA is vested 
in the Director General, who is elected by and 
removable by the Council and who is authorized 
to establish such administrative framework as 
may be required to perform the functions of 
UNRRA. 

From November 10 to December 1, 1943, the 
representatives of the member governments of 
UNRRA met at Atlantic City, N. J., in the 
first session of the Council, to translate their 
aspirations into workable machinery and to 
formulate the broad policies to guide the ac- 
tivities. To this end, one of its first acts was 
the election of the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman of the United States as its Director 
General. 


First Session Devoted to Finding Ways and Means of 
Coping With Disaster. 


As men of good will working together, the 
members of the Council and their assistants 
directed their efforts during its first session 
toward finding ways and means of coping with 
the disaster in which nation after nation has 
been devastated. This unprecedented task in- 
volved consideration of such matters as the 
scope of activities to be undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA), the procedures for 
estimating and obtaining supplies, the methods 
of financing and of assuring a fair apportion- 
ment and distribution of supplies. There were 
questions of relations between UNRRA and 
member governments, military authorities, and 


other existing intergovernmental bodies and 
nongovernmental agencies. There were also 
questions relating to the personnel required for 
these activities and to the administration of 
relief and rehabilitation measures in the field, 
particularly the activities relating to health, 
welfare, displaced persons, and agricultural and 
industrial rehabilitation. 

In summarizing the achievements of the 
Council at its final plenary meeting, the chair- 
man of the first session stated that its members 


had reached agreement upon a practicable pro- © 


gram of defined scope; had. formulated a work- 
able plan for financing its program; had de- 
vised procedures for ascertaining and meeting 
needs—a plan that takes into account military 
requirements and at the same time assures 
fairness in meeting the needs of liberated areas; 
and had provided for an international organi- 
zation to administer the policies laid down. 


Areas and Activities Will Be Determined on Basis of 

Agreement. 

The exact geographical areas in which 
UNRRA will operate and the kind of activities 
it will undertake in each case will be deter- 
mined by the Director General on the basis of 
an agreement with the appropriate administra- 
tive authority of the area concerned. With 
respect to the geographical areas of operation, 
the Council declared that these might be of 
two types; namely, (1) any liberated area sub- 
ject to the general conditions otherwise de- 
termined, and (2) if it appears necessary in 
carrying out the purposes of the agreement, an 
enemy or ex-enemy area. In. case of an 
enemy or ex-enemy area, UNRRA will under- 
take activities “only from such a time and for 
such purposes as may be agreed upon between 
the military command, the established control 
authority or duly recognized administration of 
the area on the one hand and the Administra- 
tion on the other, and subject to such control 
as the military command or the established 
control authority may find necessary; provided 
that the Council approve the scale and nature 
of the operations * * *.” It was also de- 
clared that there was nothing to prevent 
UNRRA from carrying on activities in other 
areas, subject to an agreement with the recog- 
nized administrative authorities of such an 
area, 

Since the activities of UNRRA will be di- 
rected toward restoring the self-sufficiency of 
victims of war in liberated areas and assisting 
the governments or authorities to resume their 
normal functions and to assume responsibility 
for their own reconstruction, the Council de- 
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termined that the supplies and services pro- 
vided by UNRRA will include: 

(1) Relief supplies, in the form of essential 
consumer goods; 

(2) Relief services, such as health, welfare, 
and assistance to persons displaced as a conse- 
quence of war; ° 

(3) Rehabilitation supplies and services, con- 
sisting of materials needed to enable a recipient 
country to produce and transport relief sup- 
plies for its own and other liberated areas, 
and essential technical services in this connec- 
tion; 

(4) Rehabilitation of public utilities and 
services, so far as they can be repaired or re- 
stored to meet immediate needs, such as light, 
water, sanitation, power, transport, communi- 
cations, and material equipment for rehabilita- 
tion of educational institutions. 

Under no circumstances, however, will 
UNRRA undertake relief and rehabilitation 
activities in any area while hostilities or other 
military necessities exist, except with the con- 
sent, and subject to the control, of the military 
command of the area concerned. This is in 
line with another general policy of UNRRA 
according to which its activities will be so con- 
ducted that they do not impede the effective 
prosecution of the war. 


Primary Responsibility Rests in Government of Area. 

It was fully recognized in every act of the 
Council, in its first session, that. primary re- 
sponsibility for relief and rehabilitation in 
any liberated area rests in the national govern- 
ment, or recognized national authority, of such 
area. It is therefore expected that the appro- 
priate national authorities will organize and 
operate their own programs through normal 
channels of production and distribution, and 
existing health and welfare agencies and facili- 
ties, with such assistance from UNRRA as may 
be made available upon the request of the Gov- 
ernment of the area concerned. It is also in- 
tended that member governments or authorities 
shall pay according to their resources fo? sup- 
plies and services made available by UNRRA. 
It was resolved by the Council, however, that 
no member government shall be denied essen- 
tial supplies and services for relief and re- 
habilitation on the sole ground that it is not 
in a position to pay. 

It is evident, therefore, that UNRRA does 
not expect to operate large-scale relief pro- 
grams through its own staff in liberated areas. 
It is recognized by the Council, however, 
that in some areas the destruction and disrup- 
tion of normal channels of distribution and 
essential facilities may make it impossible for 


the country to undertake relief activities im- 
mediately. Under such circumstances, 
UNRRA will be prepared, if requested by the 
country, to undertake direct operations to re- 
store essential services and facilities and to 
provide temporary expedients to meet the 
emergency. In case of such activities it will 
be the policy of UNRRA to make the fullest 
possible use of local authorities and local 
organizations. 

Whenever UNRRA resources are made avail- 
able, regardless of what agency is responsible 
for distribution, all relief and rehabilitation 
is to be distributed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and policies of UNRRA. Among the 
relief-distribution policies determined by the 
Council, in its first session, two of the most 
significant from the standpoint of children are 
those relating to nondiscrimination and ability 
to pay. 


No Discrimination Because of Race, Creed, or Political 
Belief. 


With respect to nondiscrimination, the Coun- 
cil declared that in any areas where UNRRA 
resources are used, in part or in whole, “relief 
and rehabilitation in all its aspects shall be 
distributed * * * fairly on the basis of 
the relative needs of the population in the area, 
and without discrimination because of race, 
creed, or political belief.” 

Recognizing the necessity of assuring essen- 
tial relief for persons unable to pay, the Coun- 
cil determined that distribution of relief should 
be so conducted that “all classes of the popula- 
tion, irrespective of their purchasing power, 
shall receive their equitable shares of essential 
commodities.” 

In addition to these general provisions, what 
special consideration was given to the needs of 
children and mothers? There was probably 
no subject considered during the first session 
of the Council concerning which there was 
greater interest or unanimity of thought than 
that of the needs of children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers. The Council, its individual 
members, and its committees emphasized the 
special services, supplies, and personnel that 
will be required immediately for these groups. 

In reports and statements concerning —. 
ing conditions in various countries, submitted 
by representatives of governments of occupied 
areas, special emphasis was placed on the serious 
effects of war upon children of all age groups 
and upon pregnant and nursing mothers. 
Nation after nation called the Council’s atten- 
tion to the urgency of establishing priorities for 
these vulnerable groups in order to assure 
prompt provision of appropriate food, medical 
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care, clothing, shelter, and health and welfare 
services, 

Two subcommittees of the Council, one con- 
cerned with health and one with social welfare, 
took special cognizance of the critical needs of 
children and mothers, and the nature of services 
and types of personnel required to salvage and 
protect them and to restore them to normal 
development. Of paramount significance was 
the action of the Council accepting the report 
of its committee on relief and rehabilitation 
policies, which incorporated the reports of these 
two subcommittees containing special recom- 
mendations with respect to children and 
mothers. 

This report specifically recommended that 
within the framework of the total relief and 
rehabilitation program and “with the closest 
collaboration between its health, welfare, and 
other appropriate organization units,” UNRRA 
should make specific provision for welfare serv- 
ices, particularly for children and expectant and 
nursing mothers; that prompt and adequate 
provision should be made for the special health 
and nutritional needs of these vulnerable groups, 
including special measures to deal with com- 
municable diseases among children, and with 
the particular health and social-welfare prob- 
lems of orphan children and those who are lost 
or separated from their families. Special at- 
tention was called to the necessity for arranging 
appropriate care for unattached children and 
those within families displaced as a consequence 
of war. 


Nutritional Standards Adequate for Maintenance of 
Health. 


Taking into consideration the medical aspects 
of nutrition, the subcommittee on health pointed 
out the urgency of providing through the appro- 
priate health unit for “nutritional standards 
adequate for the maintenance of health in the 
territories where it operates.” This subcommit- 
tee also recommended that specialists should be 
employed by UNRRA in developing plans for 
providing food for children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers in order that its food policies 
“may be maintained m consonance with their 
special physiological needs.” 

In recognition of the serious effects of war 
experiences upon the emotional development of 
children the subcommittee further recom- 
mended that UNRRA should be prepared to 
assist member governments, upon their request, 
in dealing with “the conditions of anxiety, fear, 
and emotional disturbances which will have 
arisen in peculiarly great frequency among chil- 
dren and youth of occupied territories.” 

Of equal significance was the recognition of 
the importance of having on UNRRA staff, and 


making available to member governments, ex- 
perts and specialists in maternal and child 
health, child welfare, and nutrition, 


Health and Social-Welfare Services for Children and 
Mothers. 


With regard to the administration of health 
and social-welfare services for children and 
mothers, both the subcommittee on health and 
the subcommittee on welfare recognized that 
provision of these services is a primary respon- 
sibility of the government of the country con- 
cerned and that the role of UNRRA should be 
to assist, wherever necessary, in reestablishing 
or strengthening national governmental agen- 
cies and facilities. Under these conditions, it 
was generally felt that one of UNRRA’s major 
contributions might be the supplying of experts 
and specialists to assist in the reestablishment or 
development of essential services for these 
groups. Both subcommittees also pointed out 
that it should be the policy of UNRRA where 
governments have not established or designated 
appropriate agencies to assume responsibility 
for health and welfare services, to provide such 
services through its own staff, or enter into 
direct working relationships with appropriate 
local governmental agencies and authorities or 
with voluntary agencies. 

In view of the highly technical character of 
the health work to be done for mothers and 
children, the subcommittee on health urged that 
consideration be given to the establishment of 
“an expert commission dealing with the health 
of mothers and children which might be related 
to comparable groups of experts dealing with 
other aspects of maternal and child care.” 

With regard to the role of foreign voluntary 
relief agencies, the agreement provided that 
such agencies “may not engage in activity in any 
area receiving relief from the Administration 
without the consent of and unless subject to 
the regulation of the Director General.” The 
subcommittee on welfare recognized that vol- 
untary agencies will have a valuable contribu- 
tion #0 make to this program and recommended 
that it should be the policy of UNRRA “to enlist 
the cooperation of foreign voluntary relief 
agencies and to seek their participation in relief 
and rehabilitation measures which they have 
the competence, personnel, and other resources 
to administer and which can be effectively in- 
tegrated with the UNRRA program as a whole.” 
It was further recognized that such a working 
relationship will require careful supervision 
and coordination to prevent duplication or gaps 
in service. 

Now we have a declaration of objectives and 
statements of policies designed to facilitate the 
achievement of those objectives. The extent to 
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which UNRRA will translate these into action, 
fulfilling the high hopes of the people of the 
world, remains to be seen. But certainly some- 
thing new has come into the world, endowed 
with potentialities that may be implemented 
and developed, or allowed to languish and 
perish. 

For the children of the world today—and for 
those of tomorrow—the creation of UNRRA is 
significant both as machinery that can be oper- 
ated for relief purposes during a period of acute 


but passing emergency, and also as a concrete 
instrument through which the inescapable neces- 
sity for common action may lead to fixed habits 
of cooperation in this field. 

As the Director General, Mr. Lehman, de- 
clared to the Council as it began its work at 
Atlantic City, “We have been called upon twice 
within the span of a lifetime to devise a peace 
in which all men can live in freedom from fear 
and want. We failed once. We dare not fail 
again.” 


Tri-State Conference on Poliomyelitis 


At the suggestion of crippled children’s agen- 
cies in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas—three 
States hit hard by the poliomyelitis epidemic of 
1943—a conference on basic planning for deal- 
ing with such epidemics was held by these three 
States in cooperation with the Children’s Bu- 
reau, February 23-24, 1944, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. The chairman of the conference was Dr. 
A. L. Van Horn, Assistant Director for Crip- 
pled Children, Division of Health Services, 
Children’s Bureau. 

Methods were reviewed by which public and 
private agencies concerned with the problem 
have worked together successfully, avoiding 
duplication. Stress was laid upon the impor- 
tance of coordination, under the leadership of 
the State crippled children’s agency, of such 
organizations and agencies as National and 
State crippled children’s societies; the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and _ its 
local committees; the American Red Cross; 
State university medical schools; State depart- 


ments of public welfare and of health; and 
medical, nursing, and social-work groups. 

How to make more efficient use of personnel 
with special training was considered, and the 
establishment of registers showing the particu- 
lar types of training of individuals was urged— 
for example, of nurses with training in physical 
therapy. The practicability of lending per- 
sonnel in case of epidemic, with provision for 
their returning to the home State if necessity 
arises, was discussed. 

Several States reported successful training of 
volunteers, some of whom had had previous 
training as nurses’ aides, to assist the nurses in 
caring for infantile-paralysis patients, espe- 
cially in giving hot packs. 

The great shortage in hospital beds, it was 
reported, has brought about urgent need for 
medical-social work to make available beds for 
children with acute poliomyelitis by planning 
for children who could be cared for outside the 
hospital to be discharged and cared for else- 
where. 


Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Program 


E MIC Circular No. 1 Issued 


As an aid in administering and interpreting 
the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Pro- 
gram the Children’s Bureau has published a 
bulletin, “Administrative Policies—Emergency 
Maternity and Infant Care Program” (EMIC 
Information Circular No. 1, Washington, De- 
cember 1943, 22 pp.). This bulletin, which 
supersedes MCH Information Circular 13, con- 
tains information needed by State health 
agencies administering emergency maternity 
and infant-care programs and by other persons 
and agencies concerned with the provision of 
services under this program. 


The individuads for whom, and the conditions 
under which, EMIC services may be authorized 
are specifically stated in the bulletin. Pro- 
cedures to be followed in applying for care and 
in authorizing care are outlined. The services 
that may be authorized by State or local health 
agencies and the rates of payment for services 
of physicians in private practice and for serv- 
ices provided through clinics and hospitals are 
given in detail. Qualifications for physicians 
and nurses and minimum requirements for hos- 
pitals participating in the program are speci- 
fied. 

These administrative policies have been de- 
veloped by the Children’s Bureau within the 
framework of the Congressional acts and the 
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regulations of the Secretary of Labor, and have 
been modified in the light of the experience of 
State health agencies and with the advice of the 
Bureau's professional advisory committees. 
Recommendations made at the conference of 
official representatives of servicemen and medi- 
cal organizations held in December 1943 were 
taken into consideration in revising the policies. 
Supplemental statements of policy will be 
issued dealing with health supervision of in- 
fants and with other questions that may arise. 


Applications for Care Accepted 


Nearly 200,000 maternity and pediatric cases 
had been accepted by State health agencies for 
care under the emergency maternity and infant- 
care program up to February 1, 1944. This pro- 
gram of medical, hospital, and nursing services 
was authorized by Congress in March 1943 for 


BOOK 


THe HealtH oF CHILDREN IN OccUPIED Europe. In- 
ternational Labor Office, Montreal, 1943. 37 pp. 
25 cents. 

This preliminary survey of the effects of the war on 
the health of children in areas of Europe occupied by 
German forces is necessarily based on fragmentary 
data covering varying periods and selected from 
sources of varying reliability, as the International 
Labor Office points out. The table of legal rations for 
children is based for the most part on conditions at 
the beginning of 1943. It is believed that since then 
conditions have further deteriorated. Nevertheless, 
this bulletin brings together in small compass con- 
siderable detailed information on legal food rations, 
shortages in food supplies, lowered nutritive values in 
available foods, dietary deficiencies, and also on living 
conditions that undermine health, such as lack of 
fuel, shoes, clothing supplies, and soap. The countries 
on which some information is given include Belgium, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, and Poland. 
Data could not be obtained from Yugoslavia nor from 
occupied areas of Soviet Russia. 

The consequences to child health are described in 
terms of malnutrition, deficiency diseases, lowered 
birth rates, increased infant mortality, and the spread 
of tuberculosis, skin diseases, malaria, diphtheria, and 
(in Poland) typhus. The psychological and _ social 
effects are no less alarming: Even where educational 
systems are not altogether disrupted, school attend- 
ance is irregular and the progress that children make 
in their studies is slow; standards of behavior tend 
to lose their meaning under the pressure of long- 
continued hunger, cold, and poverty; the subjection 
and humiliation imposed on conquered peoples have 
demoralizing effects on children. The experiences 
suffered by vast numbers of children who have been 
bombed, evacuated, deported, separated from their 
families, subjected to forced labor, or confined in 
refugee camps or barracks are bound to have a 


the purpose of providing, without cost to the 
serviceman or his family, maternity care for 
the wives of enlisted men in the four lowest pay 
grades of the armed forces and pediatric care 
for their infants during the first year of life. 
The number of cases accepted for care each 
month increased rapidly during 1943, as State 
plans were approved by the Children’s Bureau 
and put into operation in State after State. By 
December 1943 only North Dakota and Puerto 
Rico had no approved plan. The number of 
applications for care approved by State health 
agencies in 1948, by quarters, and in January 
1944, are as follows: 

Number of 


Period cases 

Total hates re tiie, Peete 
April-June 1943 (3 months) —-__- beeen 15, 847 
July-September 1943 (3 months)__-----__-__ 58, 353 
October-December 1943 (3 months)__________ 91, S95 


January 1944 (1 month) __ 33, 590 


NOTES 


profound influence on their mental development and 
social adjustment. 

The report concludes with a summary of the first 
steps taken by the United Nations looking toward the 
relief and rehabilitation of occupied areas through 
international collaboration. 


Europe's CHILDREN, 1939 to 19438, by Thérése Bonney. 
Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, New York, 1944. 162 pp. $3. 
The story of what war is doing to the children of 

Europe is told by Miss Bonney in photographs taken 
wherever her work as war correspondent led her— 
in Spain after the Spanish Civil War, in France dur- 
ing the Battle of France and after the collapse, in Fin- 
land during the Russian-Finnish War. Here are home- 
less, hungry children, refugee mothers with babies in 
their arms, children peering hopeless through the 
barbed wire of a concentration camp, emaciated infants 
with stomachs bloated by starvation. There are no 
soldiers, no tanks, no guns—just the toll of war on 
children and its relation to a post-war world. 





UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES, by Marion L. Faegre. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 1943. 
43 pp. Single copy, 50 cents. 

This booklet is a companion piece to “Your Own 
Story,” reviewed in The Child for February 1944. It is 
written for older children and adolescents and gives 
an accurate, honest, and clear picture of the biology 
of reproduction against a background of the social 
implications of love and marriage. 

The spirit and purpose of the booklet are best given 
in the words of the author: 

“Safeguarding one’s own future happiness may seem 
like a selfish thing to do. But every time one home 
is made more secure against the distress of misunder- 
standings, of personality conflicts, of the deep unhap- 
piness associated with sex problems, the whole of our 
society benefits.” 
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e CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES ® 











Juvenile-Delinquency Number of the Survey Midmonthly 


Juvenile delinquency is dealt with in the 
March 1944 issue of the Survey Midmonthly asa 
challenge to concerted action, now and after the 
war. The considered opinions of such persons 
as Austin H. MacCormick, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, and Katharine F. Lenroot, and factual 
material, including the first published report on 
conditions in 10 cities visited by Genevieve 
Gabower of the Children’s Bureau staff, indicate 
need for the study of local conditions and the 
laying down of a broad program for delin- 
quency prevention on a neighborhood basis, 
supplemented by State and Federal services. 
Bradley Buell, with wide experience in com- 


munity organization, tells how to go about such 
a study. The ways in which the police can be 
utilized as an aid to prevention are pointed out 
by Eliot Ness; and Kathryn Close discusses the 
ways in which parents, teachers, church 
workers, and leaders of youth can work together 
to make a long-range program effective. 

Because the paper shortage limits the edi- 
tion printed, persons wishing to order copies of 
the Juvenile Delinquency number are advised 
to place their orders at once with the Survey 
Midmonthly, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. Price: 1 copy, 30 cents; 4 copies, 
$1: 100 copies, $17. 


Parents’ Committee Plans Recreation Program for Teen-Agers 


The Roseau (Minn.) Recreation Club had 
its beginning in the early spring of 1942, when 
a committee of adults—mostly parents of teen- 
age children—realized that a summer program 
of activities must be planned to furnish fun 
during the idle vacation hours. It was an 
urgent need, for in this small town of about 
2,000 population there was no provision for 
entertainment for the young people. Even the 
bowling alley was closed for the summer. No 
director was available for the school band. 
The only sources of entertainment were road- 
houses where liquor was sold. 

The parents’ committee arranged several 
group activities—swimming, folk dancing, dra- 
matics, and hiking—each group supervised by 
an adult who gave his or her services free. 
The old swimming hole was improved, and a 
diving board added; and the instructor and 
coach had such an enthusiastic response that 
he was kept busy 2 hours a day, 5 days a 
week. Folk dancing was taught once a week, 
us Was group singing. The drama groups met 
twice a week, and so did the kitten-ball league. 


BOOK 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soclat 
Work; Selected Papers. (Seventieth Annual Meet- 
ing. War Regional Conferences, New York, St. Louis 
Cleveland.) Columbia University Press, New York, 
1943. 491 pp. 


In the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1943, are included some of the papers 


The drama groups gave skits, a musical show, 
and a three-act play, and the folk dancers 
performed at the county 4-H fair. 

But the high point of the program was the 
party that was given every 3 weeks at the 
municipal auditorium. Only participants in 
the program and their parents were admitted, 
and every party was a huge success. At 8 
o'clock in the evening the party would begin 
with community singing; then followed a pro- 
gram put on by the club members; then or- 
ganized games until 10 o’clock. From then 
until 11:30 there was dancing to the music of an 
orchestra provided free by local talent. 

At the second party the children elected 
their own officers, and after that they took 
more responsibility for arranging the parties: 
the third one was arranged entirely by them- 
selves. 

The original committee of adults have been 
well pleased with the results of the summer- 
recreation program. 

—Mrs. R. S. Rice, Roseau, Minn. 


NOTE 


planned for the canceled Cleveland regional meeting, as 
well as some of those read at the New York and St. 
Louis meetings. 

The subject matter has been assembled under four 
general headings: (1) Manpower to win the war, 
(2) social work and war, (3) social security—now and 
after the war, and (4) social work and post-war 
planning. 
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A Program for Safe Employment of Young Workers 


Facing a trend toward greatly increased em- 
ployment of 16- and 17-year- -olds in war in- 
dustries—many in jobs in which heretofore only 
adults had been employed—the Children’s Bu- 
reau late in 1942 began formulating advisory 
standards to assist in selecting suitable jobs 
for these young workers. These advisory 
standards, presented in a series of leaflets en- 
titled “Which Jobs for Young Workers?” point 
out not only the occupations in which minors 
under 18 might work with comparative safety, 
but also those in ay they should not be em- 
ployed. Leaflet No. 1, issued in October 1942, 
was Employment of 5 see Workers in War 
Industries. This introduction to the series 
gave some of the background and philosophy 
of the placement of minors in safe jobs. Since 
then seven more leaflets have been issued, each 
presenting standards for a specific industry or 
related occupations. They cover Shipbuilding 

(No. 2), Lead and Lead-Using Industries (No. 
3), Employment Involving Exposure to Carbon 
Disulfide (No. 4), Employment Involving Ex- 
posure to Chlorinated Solvents (No. 5), Weld- 
ing Occupations (No. 6), The Operation of 
Metal-W orking Machines (No. 7), and the Air- 
craft Industry (No. 8). Several others are 
now in preparation, and others will be issued 
from time to time. 

The Children’s Bureau has received many 
requests for copies of these advisory-standards 
leaflets as well as letters stating that the stand- 
ards have been found helpful | in solving some 
of the problems of youth employment. ~ Many 
leaflets go to trade associations who wish copies 
for their members, others to unions. Govern- 
ment agencies operating industrial plants re- 
quest copies as a guide in placing their young 
workers. 

The advisory standards have been planned 
to supplement existing State and Federal child- 
labor standards, which establish minimum ages 
for employment in hazardous occupations, ‘by 
giving additional information on the hazards 
of jobs i in which, under the child-labor stand- 
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ards, 16- and 17-year-olds may legally be 
employed. 

A year’s experience has shown that there is 
a place for such supplementary standards and 
that industry will cooperate by voluntarily put- 
ting them into effect. This experience has 
shown also that simply placing young people 
in the least hazardous jobs is not in itself suf- 
ficient to prevent these workers from getting 
hurt and that some other approach is also 
needed—a definite recognition by employers 
that large numbers of 16- and 17-year-old 
workers create a special safety problem, re- 
quiring emphasis on safe surroundings and on 
training and supervision. 

To meet this need the Bureau is offering em- 
ployers an outline of a program to prov ide for 
the safety and health of workers under 18 
years of age, in a new version (in press), of the 
introductory leaflet of the advisory-standards 
series, now entitled Advisory Standards for the 
Safe Employment of Young Workers. These 
standards suggest a three-point program, in- 
volving (1) employment in the least hazardous 
jobs, (2) a safe and healthful place to work, 
and (3) thorough training and close supervision. 

Under the heading, “Employment in the least 
hazardous jobs,” the advisory standards point 
out that the policy urged by the War Man- 
power Commission of protecting minors by 
employing them only in the least hazardous oc- 
cupations is not new. One of the functions of 
most State child-labor laws is to prevent 
minors from working at dangerous jobs. The 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act also provide such protection through 
the power given the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to declare occupations particularly haz- 
ardous for minors of 16 and 17 years, for such a 
declaration has the effect of establishing a mini- 
mum age of 18 years for such occupations. The 
leaflet. lists the hazardous-occupations orders 
that have been issued. 

With regard to “A safe and healthful place 
to work,” the standards note that teen-age 
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workers have not yet learned to protect them- 
selves from injury and must depend on physical 
safeguards. As perhaps the most important 
protection needed the standards specify proper 
guarding of machinery and equipment. 

In the matter of “Thorough training and 
close supervision,” the standards recognize that 
even when employed in the least hazardous jobs 
and in the an possible surroundings, young 
workers need help in learning safe working 


habits. Since many shop practices are learned 
during the first year of employment the stand- 
ards emphasize that good supervision of young 
and inexperienced workers is essential if they 
are to learn to work safely. 

The Children’s Bureau is planning a wide 
distribution of the revised leaflet and is pre- 
pared to assist employers in setting up the 
three-point program for the safe employment 
of their young workers. 





Employers Fined in Four Recent Child-Labor Cases 


A number of cases of violations of the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 have been successfully prosecuted 
in recent months. Four of these are sum- 
marized here. 

As was stated in The Child for December 
1943, the Children’s Bureau has consistently 
sought to effect compliance through educa- 
tional means whenever this was possible. For 
the majority of employers a warning against 
further violations has been sufficient. There 
have been, however, employers who were will- 
ing to take the risk involved in employing 
children illegally or who in violating the act 
indicated gross negligence or careless disregard 
for its requirements, and to ensure future com- 
pliance by such employers, the Bureau has 
found legal action necessary. 

The facts brought out in the four cases re- 
cently prosecuted are as follows: 


Employment of Children Under 16 


Years in a Processing Operation 


On inspection of a seafood-packing estab- 
lishment 26 children under 16 were found head- 
ing shrimp. Twenty-two of these children 
were under 14, and half of these were under 
12 years of age; one was a boy of 8, who headed 
shrimp into his grandmother’s bucket. Most 
of these children, according to their own state- 
ments, had worked in this establishment during 


1McConnell, Beatrice: Five Years of Federal Control of 
Child Labor; Children’s Bureau experience in administration 
of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Child, vol. 8, pp. 83-92 (December 1943). 


at least one previous shrimp season; one, who 
was not yet 14, had worked four seasons. 

Some time before this inspection, the em- 
ployer had been given a statement regarding 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Criminal proceedings were instituted, and 
the employer was fined $360 and was placed on 
probation for 2 years. 

The inspection in this case took place in 1942. 
At present, as a wartime measure, the heading 
and peeling of shrimp for shipment as fresh- 
raw or fresh-frozen shrimp is permitted for 
children 14 and 15 years of age outside school 
hours. As all but 4 of the 26 children in this 
case were under 14 at the time of the inspec- 
tion, the exemption, if it had been in effect at 
the time, would not have changed the premises 
upon which the case was brought to court. 


Employment of Minors Under 18 


in a Hazardous Occupation 


A furniture manufacturer, upon inspection of 
his plant, was found to have employed 11 minors 
under 18 years of age in the operation of power- 
driven woodworking machines during the 
period from September 1941 to October 1942, 
contrary to the provisions of Hazardous Oc- 
cupations Order No. 5. During the course of 
previous inspections the employer had been 
given information regarding oppressive child 
labor found in the establishment and had been 
informed of the provisions of the order. 
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Examination of the work permits of the 
minors employed in this hazardous occupation 
showed that most of the permits were issued 
for employment in nonhazardous occupations, 
and it was evident that the employer had made 
incorrect entries regarding the occupations in 
which the minors were to work. 

That the employer knew that minors under 18 
should not have been operating power-driven 
woodworking machines is indicated by the 
minors’ signed statements. According to these 
statements the employer or one of his foremen 
had told the minors to stop operating these 
machines if any stranger came into the plant 
and if questioned to deny that they had operated 
them. One of the statements, by a 17-year-old 
boy, revealed the fact that when asked by the 
inspector whether he operated any woodwork- 
ing machine, he said he did not, because the 
foreman was standing nearby. The boy said 
he was afraid that if he admitted he operated 
a machine the employer would discharge him. 

A number of the minors stated that they had 
frequently received hand injuries in the course 
of the work on the machines. 

Criminal proceedings were instituted, and a 
fine of $1,000 was imposed upon the employer. 


Employment of Children Under 16 
ina Manufacturing Occupation 


During the course of an inspection of a plant 
manufacturing industrial carbon products, such 
as brushes for electric motors and generators, 26 
minors under 16 were found to have been em- 
ployed in manufacturing occupations, contrary 
to the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The employer was notified by 
the inspector that employment of these minors 
constituted oppressive child labor. Twelve 
days later, however, when the plant was re- 
visited, the children were still employed. 

The continued employment of these children 
in the face of the earlier notification showed 
this employer’s attitude toward compliance. 
One official of the company was quoted as say- 
ing, “Laws are made to be broken” and “An 
exception will be made in our case.” A state- 
ment by the company claimed that the employ- 
ment of the minors was the result of a critical 
shortage of adult labor. Besides, according to 
its attorney, the company believed the employ- 
ment of minors was justified at this time in view 
of the war emergency. With regard to the 
alleged shortage of adult labor, the United 
States Employment Service reported that there 
had been no such shortage for this type of work 


in the locality. With regard to the need due 
to war emergency, the evidence showed that 
none of the minors under 16 was employed on 
war-contract work. 

The company was convicted of willful and 
flagrant violation of the child-labor provisions 
of the act, and a fine of $2,000 was imposed. 
The presiding judge made a strong statement 
to the effect that war work was no excuse for 
violation of the law and commended the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for prosecuting firms that violate 
the child-labor provisions of the act. 


Employment of Children Under 16 in 
Agriculture at a Time When State 
Law Required Them To Be in 
School 


An establishment for growing and harvesting 
vegetables, which included a cannery, was in- 
spected in April 1942, and the inspection re- 
vealed that children under 16 years of age were 
being employed at a time when the law required 
them to be in school—a violation of one of the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. As a result of this inspection judg- 
ment was entered against the company that 
employed the children, restraining it from fur- 
ther violation of this provision of the act. 
About a year later, a report by school author- 
ities stated that a number of children were re- 
maining out of school to cut spinach at this 
establishment. Each day, according to the re- 
port, the company truck picked up a number of 
school children and took them to the fields to 
work at a time when the State law required 
them to be in school. On one occasion, a school 
principal stated, she went during school hours 
to the fields where the children were employed, 
them to be in school. On one occasion, a school 
The man in charge of the fields promised, ac- 
cording to the principal, to refrain from hiring 


* the school children, but kept his promise only 


1 day. 

At the time of the 1943 inspection 15 children 
under 16 years of age—11l of them under 
14—were found in the company’s fields cutting 
spinach at a time when the law required them 
to attend school. Statements by the general 
manager of the establishment indicated that he 
was fully aware of the child-labor provisions of 
the act and of the fact that the company had 
been enjoined less than a year before against 
further violations. 

Each of three defendants in the case was 
found guilty of criminal contempt of the court’s 
judgment, and each was fined $50. 
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Long-Term Trends Affecting Post-War Youth Employment’ 


Young people entering the labor market will 
be affected in the future, as in the past, by certain 
long-term economic and population trends, even 
though some of these trends have been tempo- 
rar ily reversed by the pressure of war, according 
to Paul T. David, who has analyzed some of these 
trends in a report entitled, “Post-War Youth 
Employment.” published by the American 
Council on Education. 

One chapter of the report deals with the prob- 
lems of migration that will arise after the war on 
account of the fact that the geography of em- 
ployment in peacetime will necessarily differ 
from that in wartime. “Even if a high level of 
peacetime employment can be maintained,” the 
author says, “the locations at which employ ment 
is available will be sufficiently different from the 
present to require an amount of migration dur- 
ing the readjustment period comparable to that 
during the war.” 

The need for better educational opportunity 
for children and youth is brought forcibly to 
mind by the author’s conclusion that: 


There is every reason to expect both a relative and an 
absolute decline in the need for unskilled labor in com- 
ing decades. Increasingly the common-labor jobs of 
former years are being mechanized and eliminated in 
qne way or another. This does not mean that we shall 
not need the people who formerly would have performed 
the jobs; but if they are to live useful, constructive 
lives, many of them must rise to a level of competence 
distinctly above that which has been required for 
their present status. 

The problem is mainly that of how to upgrade un- 
skilled labor into a level of employment opportunity 
where the long-run prospects are better. Our current 
wartime experience is demonstrating that upgrading is 
possible on a much wider scale than was formerly be- 
lieved. It has become much more obvious than be- 
fore the war that employability and unemployability are 
relative terms. Many who would have been considered 
unemployable not long ago are now being hired and 
gradually upgraded into jobs as operatives and kindred 
workers. 

When the war is over, something analogous to the 
upgrading process must still continue for oncoming 
youth. As long as the long-term need for unskilled labor 
is declining and the net reproduction rate in the un- 
skilled labor group is above 100, the children of the un- 
skilled will largely grow up into unemployment un- 
less measures are taken which will enable most of them 
to move forward into work at the factory operative, 
clerical, and higher !evels. 


This prospect emphasizes the need for pres- 
ent planning for full provision of the kind and 


1 David, Paul T.: Post-War Youth Employment: a study of 
long-term trends. Prepared by the American Youth Com- 
mission. Published by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1943. 172 pp. 


quality of education needed by children, youth, 
and adults, and equal access to such education, 
that was recommended by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board in its Post-War Plan 
and Program? submitted to the President a 
year ago. According to that report, “The Na- 
tion is now spending less than 50 percent of the 
amount needed to provide a justifiable mini- 
mum educational program.” 

The author closes on a hopeful note. So far 
as economic opportunity is concerned, he says, 


Most people now realize that while as individuals 
Wwe seem at the mercy of the economic fates, as a 
nation we can take charge of our destiny. If our 
approach to public policy for the post-war situation 
is resolute and wise, we shall find the way to achieve 
a level of peacetime opportunity fully commensurate 
with our rising potential. Within the general frame- 
work of our social and economic policy as a whole, our 
basic attitudes toward youth will determine the out- 
come of affairs with respect to them. 


He sounds a warning, however, as to public 
responsibility in the following words: 


In recent years we have had a larger number of 
youth 16 to 25 than at any previous time in the 
history of the country. The number will begin to 
decline almost immediately because of the downturn 
in the total number of births which took place in the 
middle years of the 1920’s. Notwithstanding the record 
number of births in the single year 1942, the total 
number of youth in this country may never again be 
as large as it is now. War casualties will strike 
hardest at the present generation of youth, and will 
undoubtedly be severe before we win through this 
period of total war. 

When we count our losses at the end of the war 
and consider the narrowing base of our population 
pyramid as we confront the future, a permanent change 
in our attitudes toward children and young people 
should be the least of the adjustments we are willing 
to make. 

* * * The point is that we can no longer afford, 
if we ever could, to neglect the interests of all children 
and youth. The poor, the unfortunate, and the iso- 
lated must all be brought within the scope of our 
policy, because all will be needed. 


That Mr. David’s report is the last that will 
be issued under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission is announced by the Com- 
mission’s director in a foreword to the report. 
The American Youth Commission, he states, 
was established in 1935 by the American Council 
of Education, from which it received a mandate 
to (1) consider the needs of youth and appraise 
the facilities and resources for serving those 

2National Resources Development—Report for 1943. 


Part 1. Post-War Plan and Program, January, 1943. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Washington, D. C. 
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needs; (2) plan experiments and programs 
which will be most helpful in solving the prob- 
lems of youth; (3) popularize and promote de- 
sirable plans of action through publications, 
conferences, and demonstrations. The Com- 


BOOK 


ProTrecTING JuNion CHILD-CARE AIDES; recommenda- 
tions for protection of junior child-care aides giving 
volunteer service or engaging in part-time employ- 
ment. Prepared by the United States Office of Civil- 
ian Defense in cooperation with the Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, and the 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. OCD Publication 3631, Washington, No- 
vember 1943. 6 pp. 

Suggestions for safeguarding the greatly expanding 
numbers of children taking jobs are presented in this 
leaflet for the use of representatives of defense coun- 
cils; departments of education, welfare, and labor; 
colleges and other educational institutions ; youth-serv- 
ing agencies; and others interested in training and 
placing young people as Junior Volunteer Child-Care 
Aides. 

“In developing a community program,” says the leaf- 
let, “Consideration should be given to the standards of 
the State child-labor laws, the War Manpower Com- 
mission Policy on the Employment of Youth Under 18 
Years of Age, and standards for part-time employment 
of students. Basic to such a program are the principles 
that in no event should children under 14 be employed, 
that hours of work should permit the worker time for 
adequate rest, study, sleep, and recreation, that the 
work should be in suitable surroundings and that legal 
standards for child-labor protection should be observed.” 


SrupenT WAGE EARNERS IN WARTIME; part-time work of 
students in public secondary schools of Baltimore, 
Md., by Caroline E. Legg. Processed. 1944. 

The kinds of jobs that thousands of city high-school 
boys and girls are engaged in outside school hours, the 
hours that they work, accident hazards in these jobs, 
and the general break-down in child-labor standards 
because of the illegality of much of their employment, 
are the subjects treated in the bulletin, “Student Wage 
Earners in Wartime.” The report is based on a sur- 
vey made by the Children’s Bureau in December 1942 
in cooperation with the local school authorities in 
Baltimore, Md. 

More than 30,000 students in 36 public secondary 
schools in Baltimore were questioned in the course of 
this study, which revealed that 10,488 of these students, 
or 1 out of every 3, had some kind of job. More than 
one-fourth of all students under 16 years of age (more 
than one-fifth of those under 14) and well over one- 
half of those 16 and 17 years of age were working out- 
side school hours. 

The bulk of employment was in service industries 
and retail trade. Hours of work for many students 
were long and late, particularly for those working in 
drug stores, grocery stores, restaurants, bowling alleys, 
and theaters, and exceeded the hours recommended in 
the statement of policies for part-time employment of 
in-school youth issued jointly by the War Manpower 
Oommission, the Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau. 


mission, adds the director, has completed the 
assignment for which it was created; certain 
of its activities are being continued by the Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education. 


NOTES 


Of 1,600 student workers in three large schools 
selected for special study, one-third worked regularly 
6 or 7 days in the week. Two-thirds of those working 
on school days worked until after 7 o'clock, 15 percent 
worked until after 10 o'clock, some until after midnight. 
More than 40 percent of the student workers under 
16 were employed contrary to age, hour, or work-certi- 
ficate provisions of the State child-labor law. Some 
children got hurt—cut on meat slicers in grocery stores, 
hit by flying pins in bowling alleys, knocked off bicycles 
when delivering messages. 

Case stories are used freely throughout the report. 
Types of community action needed to deal with the 
problems found are briefly discussed. 

Copies of the report are available from the Children’s 
Bureau on request. 


Your HicH-ScHoot Recorp—Does Ir Count? Compiled 
by Robert D. Falk, State High-School Supervisor, 
South Dakota Department of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, S. Dak., 1943. 

Mr. Falk has brought together in a most unusual and 
striking fashion letters and statements from personnel 
directors in business offices, industrial plants, the 
Army, and even colleges, as to what qualifications they 
are looking for in young employees, recruits, or stu- 
dents. All of these officials stress the importance of 
high-school graduation and a record that shows good 
basic training, achievement in specific skills, and quali- 
ties of character and personality that will be assets 
not only to the business or service entered, but to the 
young person himself in his pursuit of a career. Copies 
of letters and application forms, which bear occasional 
handwritten comments of the editor, constitute the 
bulk of the exhibit. In its bright-green, red-trimmed 
jacket this book on a library table will catch the eye 
of any student, and will undoubtedly spur many a 
one to greater effort in his school work. The material 
should also prove of considerable aid to teachers, coun- 
selors, parents, and community groups whose job it is 
to convince high-school students that their first responsi- 
bility even in wartime is to stay in school and make 
the most of their educational opportunities. 


ScHoot or Jos, by Kate Clugston. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 1943. 
10 pp. Mimeographed. 

The pros and cons of jobs for school children are 
discussed in this 15-minute radio sketch, which can 
readily be adapted to local use. The central character 
is a high-school boy with a part-time job, who offers 
some lively “comebacks” to the views expressed by 
his mother, his employer, his teacher, a clergyman, 
a town official, and a representative citizen. Through 
their several points of view the importance of educa- 
tion, the need for trained leaders, the dangers of 
illegal employment, and other important points are 
brought out. 
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Russia 
Industrial Training of Young Workers 


The Nation-wide program of compulsory in- 
dustrial training of young people 14 to 17 years 
of age, introduced in Russia in October 1940, 
has been proceeding without interruption de- 
spite the war. The number of schools provid- 
ing this training has increased from 1,550 at 
the end of 1940 to 1,700 in September 1943. In 
that period more than 214 million boys and girls 
entered these schools; 114 million of them had 
completed their training by the end of Septem- 
ber 1943 and had entered various industries. 
The young persons, while undergoing their 
training, are also engaged in productive work 
in the respective industries. In addition, some 
are helping the farmers to repair farm ma- 
chinery; others have been sent to the liberated 
provinces to help in the restoration of indus- 
tries, in the rebuilding of electric power sta- 
tions and schools, and in other work. 


Pravda, Moscow, October 2, 1943. 


Great Britain 
Post-War Planning for Young People 


From the Board of Education of Great Brit- 
ain have been received two documents relating 
to post-war planning for young people in Eng- 
land: 

“SpUCATIONAL Reconstruction (Board of 
Education Cmd. 6458, July 1948. 36 pp. 6d. 
net) announces the intention of the Board of 
Education to put into effect as soon as possible 
after the war the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 years, postponed in 1939, and to make 
a further extension to 16 years at a later date. 
It also states that all young persons 15 to 18 years 
of age will be required to attend an appropriate 
center part time, unless they are in full-time 
attendance at school or otherwise under suitable 
part-time instruction. The term “day contin- 
uation school” will be abandoned, however, in 
favor of “young people’s colleges” in order to 
make clear that young people entering are not 
merely going back to school but are entering a 
new phase of development. 

Tue Yourn Service Arrer THE War (Board 
of Education, August 1943. 32 pp. 6d. net) is 
a report of the Youth Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Edu- 


cation in 1942 to advise him on questions relat- 
ing to the Youth Service. It states that Youth 
Committees have been appointed by every local 
education authority for higher education and 
that there has been a marked increase in the 
number of young people who have come within 
the range of youth activities. It advises in fa- 
vor of continuing the present policy of free vol- 
untary cooperation of young people in leisure- 
time activities as against compulsion, which, it 
stresses would mean “the loss of that freedom 
to choose for oneself.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency, which had increased 
during the early years of the war. began to 
decline in Great Britain in 1942, according to 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN Britain During THE 
War (British Information Services, New York, 
I. D. 390, revised July 1943). The total number 
of children under 16 charged with indictable of- 
fenses rose from 29,123 in 1939 to 38,688 in 1940 
and reached a peak of 44,298 in 1941. In 1942 
the total fell again to 37,846. (Figures are for 
12-month periods ending August 31 of each 
vear.) The decrease applied both to children 
8 to 14 years of age and to young persons 14 
to 16, but was much greater for boys than for 
girls. 

This report attributes the wartime increase in 
juvenile delinquency in Britain to the oppor- 
tunities for unlawful acts afforded by the pro- 
longed black-out; dislocations of home life, 
evacuation of school children from London, 
the destruction of homes in target areas. shelter 
life, the absence of parents in the services and 
on war work; wartime restlessness; disruption 
of school Jife: high wages, often due to excep- 
tionally long hours, obtained by many boys and 
girls inexperienced in self-direction; and delay 
in admitting young people to congested reme- 
dial institutions. 

Foremost among the measures credited with 
the reduction in juvenile delinquency are the 
reopening of most schools in the target areas 
in 1941, the increasing use of social-work 
methods in treatment of juvenile delinquents, re- 
duction of working hours, and the Youth Serv- 
ices developed by the Board of Education and 
the Department of Education for Scotland with 
the cooperation of the juvenile courts, the 
churches, the youth-serving agencies, the sev- 
eral branches of the armed forces, and the 
trade unions. 
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CONFERENCE 


Mar. 17-18 

Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime. Fourth 
meeting. Washington. 


Mar. 20-23 

Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers. Confer- 
ence with the Children’s Bureau 
and with the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington. 


Apr. 20- 

May 3 

International Labor Organization. 
Twenty-sixth annual conference, 
Philadelphia. Permanent head- 
quarters : Montreal. 


May 10-12 

National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Chicago. Permanent 
headquarters: 1790 Broadway, 


New York. 


May 11-15 

American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. Sixty-eighth an- 
nual convention, Philadelphia. 
Permanent headquarters: 372- 
374 Broadway, New York. 


May 17-21 

American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion. Twenty-second annual 
conference, New York. Perma- 
nent headquarters: 720 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


CALENDAR 


May 19-22 

National Probation Association. 
Cleveland. Permanent head- 
quarters: 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 


May 21-27 
National Conference of Social 
Work. Cleveland. 


May 24 

National Child Labor Committee. 
Cleveland. Permanent head- 
quarters: 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


June 6-8 
American Nurses’ Association. 
Biennial convention, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 


June 12-16 

American Medical Association. 
Annual session, Chicago. Per- 
manent headquarters: 535 
North Dearborn _ Street, 
Chicago. 


July 4-7 

National Education Association 
of the United States. Eighty- 
second annual meeting, Pitts- 
burgh. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington. 





Infancia, a Spanish edition of The Child, is now being published in Mexico City, Mexico, by 
the Instituto Panamericano de Bibliografia y Documentacion, Sr. Miquel Ferrer, Director. A 
limited number of copies has been made available to persons in the United States through the 
assistance of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and single copies may 
be had free by writing to the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. Subscriptions, at 60 
cents (U. S. A.) a year, should be addressed to Instituto Panamericano de Bibliografia y Docu- 
mentacion, Apartado Postal 8626, Mexico, D. F. 

on of the publication of Infancia depends upon the number of subscriptions 
received. 
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